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Krzysztof Penderecki 


Soundcheck 


@ Jonathan Coe in a string fever 
@ Barry Witherden pow wows with Mr Big Horn 
@ Andy Hamilton reaches the Pole 
@ Be a walking, talking work of art! 

@ Knitting Factory, Cedar Walton, Spanish bebop 
@ The Apple strudelled by Howard Mandel 
@ Mark Sinker sues for peace 
@ Subscribe or die! 

@ Brian Priestley with the second half of our bass continuum 
@ Metheny, Lovens, Kronos 
@ Goes Trad, Dad! 


































the eyes have it 


Just part-way through his career and everything 
seems to be going according to plan for Scottish tenor 
saxophonist Tommy Smith. 

A couple of years back, in conversation with Kenny 
Mathieson (W/re 50) Smith mentioned a desire to work with 
strings and an interest in playing with some pop outfit. Since 
then he’s more than fulfilled each ambition. He’s become a 
regular fixture on tours with pop pretenders Hue And Cry, 
does arrangements for them, lends them some musical clout 
when they try their hands at Monk or Dexter Gordon. Does he 
find it limiting? “No, it’s not limiting. I’m given a lot of 
room. I do a lot of solos. I don’t play pop stuff. I play me — I 
play out of key and hit weird notes. I mean, the singer, Pat 
Cain, and his brother listen to Coltrane all day. I chose to play 

They even got a choreographer to help Smith and other 
members of the band to devise some nifty routines while 
playing gigs. They go down very well. Smith enjoys it and, 
well, why the hell not? 

“I don’t do it for the money," he says. “I get better paid at a 
jazz gig. So the money is not even an issue. I like the dancing. 
I’m the worst dancer, but with the moves that we worked out 
we look really good.’’ 

Smith has also fulfilled his string ambitions. He’s just 
finished a concerto for sax and string ensemble, commissioned 
by the Scottish Ensemble. By the time this makes newsprint it 
will have received its debut (13 May). As we spoke (19 April) 
he hadn’t even finished it. He was a little nervous as to how it 
would be received. 

“The hardest thing about writing it wasn’t coming up with 
the melody. That’s the easy part. But orchestrating it in a way 

end of the day is what matters. I try and do it by singing in my 
head, but I can’t. Reading it was a problem, too. I had trouble 
reading in the alto clef to start with. But now I like it. I’d like 
to do more of that, if it works. If it doesn’t then I’ll be very 
embarrassed because a lot of people are hoping it will work. 
Not just me.’’ 


Virgin Records has made a bid to record the 
piece. EMI, Smith’s record company, is hoping to record the 
first night. “I said, why don’t you do it on the second?’’ 

“It’s my ambition to write for orchestra. I still haven’t done 
that. The St John’s Orchestra in London, directed by John 
Lovett, want me to either play a concerto or write one for 
orchestra. I said I’d like to write one. But I’d like to see how 


this piece goes, and if they feel I have the potential to write for 
them then we’ll do it.” 

Meanwhile, in the jazz arena, he’s just finished his second 
Blue Note album, Peking Tom. Far from being an example of 
how his compositional skills have progressed, the tracks used 
are ones which Smith says he composed while living in Gary 
Burton’s basement, several years back. (EMI have given him 
the go-ahead to record another album, maybe using some more 
of his recent charts.) 

His playing, obviously, is some way on from that time. 
How does he feel it’s progressed? He’s loathe to put it in 
words. "You just have to be in control of your own concept. 
It’s like, you hear a lot of players who try to imitate all their 
fevourite players from a period. It’s like a storage bank with a 
lot of cliches in there which they know will work on various 
chords - you have to go through that stage, because it’s 
learning vocabulary, like learning how to speak. And each 
phrase will work within itself but there’s no continuity. 

“You get to the time when you have a sound that you feel 
comfortable with, and you have to get rid of that conscious 
baggage. You’ve got to start playing real music. That's when 

Smith’s very conscious of his peers, both sides of the 
Atlantic. 

“I know where my horizons are,” he says. “I know which 
people I have to compete with.” He mentions Rick Margitza, 
Steve Grossman and Bob Berg in the States. “Serious, serious 
players. Usually they’re just technically really proficient. 
When it comes to developing a theme, taking the timing out, 
there’s still a lot for me to learn technically. I feel more aware 
of the concept now, but I want the technical ability to take it 
another step further. I’ll try anything — I hate doing the same 
things. At a gig, the guys never know what I’m going to do 
next ’cause I don’t tell them what tunes I’m going to play. I’ll 
read the audience to see what they are looking for, whether 
they’re enjoying it. If not, I’ll take it in a different direction. 
They’re the important thing. I don’t play for anybody in my 

“I think one of the turning points for me was when I was 
playing with John Taylor and Ian Froman, and we played the 
same tunes every night, but John Taylor would take it in a 
different direction. Not only with his solo, but with the 
rhythm of the piece, the harmony.” 

Tommy won’t be pinned down to any one groove. His next 
project, he speculates, might involve some Scottish traditional 
bagpipe music. “I went to a bagpipe concerto last week. It was 
very good.” • 
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latin 


A WHIRLWIND Spring trip 
to NYC refreshed my Latin addiction, 
and primed me for Oscar D’Leon’s 
triumphant return to London. Latin 
NY was buzzing with fresh multi¬ 
national label interest (spawned by 
groove lambada fever): WEA’s knowledgeable 
Adriana Iglesias promoting Alex 
Mansilla’s merengue-rock fusions 
with Grupo Canaveral, album and 
electro-12" single "No Voy Mover Un 
by Sue Steward Dedo”; CBS’s energetic Diana 
Alvarez pushing Willie Chirino, 
Hansel (without Raul; he’s in jail), and their newest 
licencees, Ralph Mercado’s ground-breaking RMM label 
(Jose Alberto, Tito Nieves, Fernandito Villalona, The 
New York Band and imminent releases from locals Los 
Hermanos-Moreno and Cheo Feliciano). Will that rela¬ 
tionship affect Mercado’s broad-based, non-nationalist promo¬ 
tions, and force CBS's balladeers and dull Spanish rock onto 
his salsa bills? 

RMM’s videos are shaking salsa conventions: Cuban director 
Octavio Soler’s cult noir video of Jose Alberto’s “Bailemos 
Otra Vez” evoked the mambo era: Jose as Beny More. Soler 
filmed Mercado’s Spring Salsa Fest for global TV: Tito 
Puente, Celia Cruz, Jose Alberto, Cheo Feliciano, 
Sonora Poncena, singers Tito Nieves and Tony Vega 
with RMM All Stars. Tasteful aesthetics in salsa visuals, at last. 

New directions? Eddie Santiago’s “New Wave Salsa” 
heralds a trend in English lyrics and a kitdrum back-beat, not 
as dull as merengue’s repetitive bassdrum thuds, but could 
threaten the clave’s supremacy. Tito Nieves’s English- 
language single brought him black radio airplay from legen¬ 
dary Frankie Crocker; Cheo Feliciano following suit. 

In Little Medellin (Jackson Heights), gracias to compere and 
WBAI DJ, Nando Alvaricci, for leading me to Orlando 
Alzate’s Music Centre, a goldmine distribution centre. 
Alzate’s Cuco label launched with classy Javier Vasquez 
productions. Prize purchases included 12" dancefloor stopper 
by Orchestra Manolu Albu, with accordions and tres; 
“Democracia In Nicaragua’’ with Adalbert© Santiago sing¬ 
ing praises of Chamorroi; slowed-down cumbia-bilongo, “La 
Negra Tomassa’’ 12" and ex-Niche singer/pianist Manuel 
Bravo’s Cuba-inspired Orquesta Palenque album. 

Over here, new importer ‘Mr Bongo’ (18A Avenue Road, 
London N6 4DW) has access to all parts of Latin America. His 
first licensed act is collectors’ item, the Charlie Palmieri- 
directed Alegre All Stars sessions (1976), They Just Don’t 
Makim Like Us Any More. Latest Harlequin’s, The L^uona 
Cuban Boys (Vol 1) is 30s rumbas, boleros and the conga, hard 
rhythm-section workouts, rather than Desi Arnaz-style ver¬ 
sions: and Portuguese String Music 1908-31 (guitars, violins. 


and ouds). Portuguese blues; music to sip absinthe to! 

Upcoming London event for your diary: Brazil’s Jorge 
Ben’s first UK trip: classic, urban samba here 3 June: 
essential. 
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by Biba Kopf 


Bad news: The Deadly 

round Doris is dead. Always Berlin’s most 

collective. Die Toedliche Doris 
? affectionately remembered for 
vant garde drollerie as “Trom- 
suspects bones Of Love" (a piece dedicated to 
their mating cries) and the 12" public 
service bulletin "Seven Deadly Acci¬ 
dents Around The Household”; not to 
mention her LP format experiments, 
ed doll’s record set Choere 
Und Soli. Now the good news: the holy 
trinity constituting the Goddess-like Doris are resurrected as 
her pupils and for the present work separately, but under the 
umbrella "The School Of The Deadly Doris". Apart, their first 
three releases are every bit as diverse and diverting as those of 
the dearly departed. They are Wolfgang Mueller’s Bat - a 


music; Nicholas Utermoehlen’s Karlsbad - an absorbing 
film soundtrack all the more evocative of a bygone age for 
being recorded on what sounds like rapidly deteriorating tape; 
and Kaethe kruse/Gudrin Ohm’s 12" “Elegie Im Maerz”. 
Wilfully lo-fi, Die Schule’s releases demand and reward 
listening on their composers’ own terms. 

Equally uncompromising are the Deepnoisecore contribu¬ 
tors to the Pathological Compilation on the Brixton-based 
Pathological label. For the record’s duration Deepnoisecore 
seems the only possible response to the mean-spirited age of 
90s Britain. With all social contracts broken, leaving nothing 
to bind one person to the next, never mind to the state, the 
eight contributors — among them Carcass, Godflesh, Coil, 
Silverfish and God — are forced to plunge deep within 
themselves to locate the core of the despair the unroyal we are 
thrust into by the punitive restrictions placed on the citizens of 
this godforsaken island. Only then can they produce some 
passionate noise in defiance of the moneyed yet cultureless 
barbarians out to stifle all but the crassest forms of expression. 
For all the pleasure of their “Dum Dum Slug’’ contribution to 
Pathological, God’s own "Breach Birth” 12" (Situation 2) is a 
better focus of their power. Fired on the seemingly irreconcil¬ 
able energies generated from precisely drilled hardcore guitars 
and free-blasting saxophone, they accumulate and then press¬ 
ure the rage threatening to take this town apart. 
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^ “Long Tall Dexter" was a musical as 
well as a physical (six-foot-three) giant, his playing changed 
both the form of jazz and the sound of his instrument, but he 
was, after all, only a saxophone player. His strength was that 
he knew exactly who and what he was. I can almost see him 
raise a grey eyebrow and wink a twinkling eye telling a 
Ceausescu joke. As a saxophonist, the last years of his life were 

with him in the 80s called the experience “a crash course in 
playing slow”. 

an actor. He was nominated for an Academy Award for 
basically playing himself in Round Midnight. In 1985, the 
film’s director Bertrand Tavernier said: “I am very content 
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Valjean. Remember that guy in Les Mis^ahles? They cl 
Jean Valjean for 20 years for a loaf of bread." 

When Bertrand Tavernier heard the news, he put on 
Dexter’s recording of “Guess I’ll Hang My Tears Out To Dry". 
Reached by telephone, Tavernier said: “For me, he embodied 
the tenor saxophone. He had such a voice. I adored him. He 
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"He was so civilized, so educated. He hated the Hollywood 
cliche image of the untutored cotton-picker jazz musician. A 
reporter was once surprised when he named Ravel as one of his 
favourite musicians. ’Why are you surprised?’ Dexter said. T 
also like Duke Ellington. Do you know who Duke Ellington 

When he was nominated for the Oscar, he was asked at a 
press conference if he’d like to do another film. “Yes, but 
something easier," he said, "something lighter. How about 
Hamlet?" Marlon Brando called him to say that his perform¬ 
ance in Round Midnight was the first one in ten years that had 
taught him something about film acting. “After that," Dexter 
said, “who needs an Oscar?” 

“His sense of humour was incredible,” Tavernier recalled. 
"He wanted to play an apostle in The Last Temptation Of Christ. 
He called Scorsese and said ‘Lady Martin [Like Lester Young, 
he prefaced names with Lady], don’t you think it’s a good idea, 
a black ap>ostle?’ After dying about four times in Round 
Midnight, he made a commercial in Japan for a life insurance 
company. I’ll bet he had a good laugh about that one. We 
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Its Zakir Huss 

\l^ire72). andthey have anoth< 

ECM later this year. Meanwhile he's done a solo album for 
ECM New Series, of which one track, "Adagio", has just come 
out on a sampler. The album was originally going to consist 
entirely of solo violin, but ended up featuring Zakir and Vikku 
again, plus Jon Christensen on drums, under the general name 
of MRCS (a private reference, he assures me). The sound is 
close to the slightly poppy instrumental feel of Song For 
Everyone, his 1984 collaboration with Jan Garbarek. 

It doesn’t stop there, either. Shankar has also managed, over 
the last few years, to play on the soundtrack to Scorsese’s Last 
Temptation Of Christ, and to write a concerto (performed with 
the Quebec Symphony Orchestra) for his own electric double 
violin: this is the instrument he designed in the late 1970s, to 
save the hassle of taking a whole pile of different string 
instruments on tour with him. He’s continually in demand for 
session work, as well - cropping up on albums by Talking 
Heads, Echo And The Bunnymen and Lou Reed — although 
this in itself needn’t be especially time-consuming. 

“Lou Reed needed me just for four bars. He needed some 
kind of mood — he said, can you come and sec this strange 
mood? So I go, and I said. I’ll give you two or three different 







a stranger in the house of jazz 
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Shankar’s almost chameleonic versatility, his instinctivf know¬ 
ledge of what's required of him in any given musical context. 
He gives much of the credit for this ability, modestly, to the 
training he received at the hands of his father, violinist V 
Lakshminarayana (who appears on Nobody Told Me, and on 
198rs groundbreaking LP Wbo’s To Know). 

“1 started studying vocal at the age of two. In Indian music, 

songs - all the instrumental music is taken from songs.” (He 
has carried this technique over, incidentally, into Western 
music; Song For Everyone actually consisted of instrumental 
versions of pop songs written for The Epidemics.) “Then I 
started studying violin at the age of five, and then I started 
drums - because in India it’s very important, the rhythm and 
music goes together. So my father really insisted: besides 

also learn percussion. So I learned the mridangam, which is a 
South Indian instrument equivalent to the tabla." 

More importantly, though, Shankar’s father preached the 

“I was already involved in rock bands at school, and at the 
same time my father was encouraging me to study other kinds 
of music. I was really encouraged from the beginning - I used 
to play North Indian music. Western music, pop, everything. 
And you know the North and South traditions in India, they 
don’t even mingle.” 

The internal politics of Indian music, in fact, sound quite 
mind-boggling. Shankar talked a bit about the jealousy with 
which the secrets of the different systems are guarded by 
individual teachers. 

“It’s an oral tradition, so they keep it very quiet. Many 
times they just pass it on to their family, or to one chosen 
disciple. There are great advantages to these traditions - for 

supposed to help your teacher, because you’re his disciple, but 
some people take advantage of this. Making you do their 

A brief vision passes through my mind of students on 
Howard Riley’s piano course being sent out to wash his socks. 
No, it couldn’t happen here. 

Armed with his father’s pluralistic zeal he came to America 
in 1969, took a PhD in ethnomusicology from Wesleyan 
University, and then teamed up with John McLaughlin in a 

the East-West fusion quartet Shakti. Trying to turn people on 
to Indian music was hard work in those days, and Shankar still 

haven’t heard it before it will be monotonous, it will be 



























no profit in his own country 



The Trio, SOS and the Brass Project, duos with Jack Dejohnette and Karin Krog 


te. Photo by Mel Yates. 


There’s an old joke about a woman who buys her 
husband a striped tie and a spotted tie for his birthday. When 
he comes down to breakfast wearing the spotted one she asks, 
"What’s wrong, don’t you like stripes?” I know it’s not funny, 
but it came into my mind when discussing with John Surman 
his use of different instruments. 

"If I show up with only the baritone you can bet the sound 
people really miss is the bass clarinet. If there’s a pad gone in 
the soprano the whole concert was a mistake. Maybe the best 
thing is to play one instrument and keep it in your mouth as 
much as possible, but I like the different sounds. Different 
instruments bring out different possibilities. The same phrases 
can sound different. I probably use bass clarinet more than I 
did. The baritone is a great instrument, but I’ve got a slipped 
disc and when it gets really bad it becomes a problem just to 
pick the thing up. 

“I don’t usually think that much about the choice of 
instrument. It’s the sound that comes first to my head that I’ll 
go for. Maybe there are times when 1 make the wrong 
decision, but when you’re playing for an hour and you’ve got 
three horns you’re probably going to end up with 20 minutes 
on each, so people say, ‘oh, he’s not playing much baritone’.’’ 

Surman made his reputation through the remarkable 
range and agility of his baritone playing with the Mike 
Westbrook Concert Band, which he joined at the start of the 
60s when he was still at school. By the time he ceased to be a 
regular member in 1968 he was also working in Ronnie Scott’s 
nine-piece alongside Kenny Wheeler and Tony Oxley, with 
Humphrey Lyttelton (which raised a few eyebrows, if no “dirty 
avantgarder” banners), and had been voted world’s best 
baritonist (twice) by Melody Maker readers, and top in¬ 
strumentalist at the 1968 Montreux Festival. From 1968—9 he 
led a unit varying from a quartet to an octet centred round 


Mike Osborne, Harry Miller and Alan Jackson, and was also in 
Alexis Korner’s New Church. 

The sheer energy and excitement of his playing and (not 
withstanding inevitable allusions to Dolphy and Coltrane) an 
original and inventive style led to considerable public esteem 
and critical acclaim but — the old story — he was unable to 
make much of a living here, so emigrated to Europ>e where the 
legendary Trio with Barre Phillips and Stu Martin was formed. 
The Trio confirmed his stature, allowing long, loose impro¬ 
visations showing the full variety of his playing on soprano sax 
and bass clarinet as well as baritone. It was while touring the 
US with The Trio that he first met Jack Dejohnette, and 
narrowly missed joining him for a recording session with Miles. 

In 1973 he formed another influential trio, SOS, with 
Osborne on alto and Alan Skidmore on tenor. Along with the 
solo Westering Home album, SOS let him experiment with the 
interaction of electronics and live performance. 

In the 80s Surman was part of Gil Evans’s British Orchestra, 
later of the US band, and of the Paul Bley Quartet with Bill 
Frisell and Paul Motian. The Brass Project (which made its 
debut in 1981 and with which he first publicly played tenor) 
and the duo with Dejohnette added to his collection of bands 


It’s a long time since we saw Surman with a working 
band. He had just reconvened the Brass Project for a tour 
which included the South Bank’s Moving Forward series, but I 
guessed that it was not feasible to keep this band together, 
either logistically or financially. 

"You’re dead right. I think the only way that’s going to 
work is with some sponsorship. Although the government 
tells us all we should be looking for business sponsorship, they 
should come out and try to find it. We’ve looked at various 
possibilities, but so far there’s been very little interest. We’ve 
























of time in the midst of massive chaos and enjoyed it. Many 
times in Gil’s band it was pure anarchy, and sooner or later 
these kinds of arguments would emerge and polarise things. 
Someone’s saying, ‘the hell with this. I’ve got it’. Generally 

Or Gil, apparently by ESP. How did he do it? 

“I don’t think anybody knew. He'd stand up and you’d 
think, ‘oh-oh, right, we’ll do this then’. On that sequence of 
dates in the same venue at certain points he’d stand up and say 
‘and now we're going to play . . .’ and everyone would dig 
deep into their pad and draw out cruscy-looking pieces of 
paper and play one of the hardest pieces of music I’d ever seen. 
Sight read at three am. Dave Bargeron was calking about this 


i to Gil, 






:now how it goes’. He wanted people 
St the lines, put themselves into them, a difficult 
St people to do. He’s enormously supportive, he 
listens to everything that everybody does.” 

Interestingly, we’d both drifted into referring to Gil in the 
present tense, a tribute to the enduring affection his music 
inspired. John compared him with a rugby referee. 
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“I’m doing two dance pieces. One for my 
at the Paris opera, Carolyn Carlson, and anotf 
company, Dance Advance. I might even get ti 
I’m also doing a film in Leicester, a silei 
improvise a soundtrack to. That’ll be fun to do. 


film 


musician who shook up people’s idea of how the barit 
should sound, who came to notice through playing of corro 
intensity and kept that reputation through a body of de< 

Surman’s live appearances has always been his affability, 
way he draws the audience into a kind of genial conspir: 
more like a gathering of friends than a commercial enterprii 
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\ain - Polish composer Krzysztof Penderecki beat hin 




important, thing you need to know about Krzysztof Pen¬ 
derecki is that you say “Pender«/-ski” not “Pender^f-ki" (“-cki” 
in Polish is always “-tski”). As for “Krzysztof, if you can say 
that properly you can say anything in Polish, so pronouncing it 
as “Christophe" will have to do. 

modernist Lutoslawski he has dominated Polish music since 
the Second World War. In the early 1960s Penderecki 

Works like Threnody To The Victims Of Hiroshima allied an 

Xenakis and Stockhausen, and established his reputation as an 
orchestral colourist par excellence. This was both original and 
striking for someone working in culturally introverted Eastern 
Europe. His music achieved an even wider audience when 
extracts from it were used in the films The Exorcist and The 
Shining. 

Now 57, he has been an exponent of “New Romanticism" 
since the 70s, provoking some critical scepticism. But the 
enfant terrible of the late 50s and early 60s had soon started to 
refer to earlier styles. In his St Luke Passion of 1965 he looked 
back to Bach, as many other composers have felt the need to 
do, and introduced traditional elements such as Gregorian 
chant. The furthest swing of the conservative pendulum came 
with the Second Symphony of 1980, which achieves a Bruckne- 
rian solemnity and pace using simple motivic material. 
(“Pages from the Symphony Writer’s Handbook, chapters on 
Bruckner and Mahler," was one ill-tempered recent critical 

composed ten rather than 90 years ago — which raises 
interesting aesthetic questions. Since the Viola Concerto of two 
years later, Penderecki has moved away from the furthest 












In consequence, perhaps, the following morn¬ 
ing Penderecki was very willing to meet and discuss his work, 
in almost feultless English, at his hotel. He bears a peculiar 
likeness to the writer Umberto Eco. How does he react to the 
critical canard about his stylistic change of direction? 

like everybody. I was rather more interested to discover than to 
should do now is to find a sort of universal language, which we 


don't have in our century. 

“You know, I was so criticised in the 70s when I started this 
'New Romanticism’ - because / started it really — but it looks 
now as if almost everybody’s doing it, more or less successful¬ 
ly. Because this is your difficulty - to write in this style you 

have something fresh to say. You have to fill it with a new 
conception, a new kind of melody. Of course, the Second 
Symphony is the most Romantic piece I ever wrote. The Third 
Symphony is different.” 

The "Passacaglia" from this as yet unfinished Third Sym¬ 
phony completed the programme in Glasgow. Penderecki isn’t 
the only contemporary composer to re-explore established 
forms — Peter Maxwell I>avies is another important example. 
But Penderecki rejects the idea that, with audiences for 
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the 1990 wire t-shirt 



here and now! 

can acquire either a long-sleeved or a short-sleeved shirt in 
either black or classic white - but remember, these are 
available for a limited period only. Order now to avoid 
disappointment. 

Prices: White or black, regular: £10.95 including p&p. 

White or black, long-sleeved: £14.95 including p&p. 
Overseas: please add extra £1. 

Send to: Wire T-Shirts, Units G&H. 115 Cleveland Street. 
London WIP 5PN. 


* Don’t forget to specify which shirt-colour you’d like! * 


Once again, we’ve produced a garment sure to stitch together a 
seamless run of compliments from here to South Moulton 
Street. It's the Wire T-Shirt for 1990! 

materials and workpersonship. All shirts are in extra-large, 
each is made of 100% heavy-duty cotton, and every one 
features the design you see on this page along with our 
immortal Wire logo. This year, we’re delighted to be using an 
illustration by talented artist Matthew Richardson on our 

Not only that - this year we’re offering a four-way choice! You 
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MIDDLE TAR As defined by H.M. Government Warning: 
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Rumour was earlier they’d tried AACM-sound/colour pieces, 

“We played some music that maybe didn’t belong in the 
Vanguard,’’ Pheroan admitted, standing at Basil’s bar during 
intermission of Terumasa Hino’s Bluestruck band (with Grant 
Green-trebly guitarist John Hall). "But some of it worked 
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Marcus Roberts 'Deep in the shed* Following on from his sensational 
debut album 'The Truth is spoken here' - a #1 in the Billboard jazz charts 
for several weeks - Marcus Roberts releases his eagerly awaited LP, 'Deep 
In The Shed'. The accomplished pianist has long been recognist 
one of the most impressive members of the Wynton Marsalis band which 
is an accolade endorsed by his solo outings. His pure and sophisticated 



s and 


origin 


led hii 

much credibility and a^ 
award-winning debut. AlJ 
tracks on 'Deep In The 
Shed' are new original 
Roberts' compositions. The 
album was produced by 
Delfeayo Marsalis ar 
recorded in New Orleai 
late '89. Accompanying 
Marcus are such respected 
musicians as Todd Williams 
and Herb Harris jtenor sax); 
Scotty Bernhard and E. 
Dankworth (trumpet); Reginald Veal and Chris Thomas (bass); Wessell 
Anderson (alto sax); Wycliffe Gordon (trombone); Herlin Riley (percussion 
/drums) and drummer Maurice Carnes. 'Deep In The Shed' has already 
drown superlative commendations which bear evidence to this truly gifted 
musician. BMG Video release a full length film of 'Deep In The Shed' 
on June 25th which includes the classic track 'Single Petal Of A Rose' as 
additional footage available exclusively to this format. 
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The first time I ever saw the Jazz Warriors, they were 
playing at WOMAD in a tent. In the teeth of a gale that had 
sprung up just before their set, and died shortly after they 
stopped. Sheet music flapped wildly and had to be clothes- 
pegged to the music stands, which then all fell over. Massed 
Warriors in inappropriate suits, some doubled up with 

away. And failed. 

Well, jazz in tents has always been a bit of a joke. So maybe 
this means nothing. But somehow the Warriors, the primary 
sign of young Black British Jazz collectivity throughout its first 
half decade, have always seemed to be battling against forces 
seen and unseen - and for long stretches they were not 


My mission, should I decide to accept it, is to give 
an account — and some conflicting opinions - of the revived 
Warriors, under their new manager Kate Brooks, brought in 
by long-time members Fayyaz Virji and Kevin Robinson after 
the group very nearly folded in spring of '89. And to key this 
in to the state of Jazz UK, five years after its rebirth. Bearing 

woken by incandescent phone calls at three o'clock in the 
morning for this or that alleged error. It’s kind of a minefield. 


1985, you see, was a time when something was in the air, a 
notion that had been burning a hole in an unknown Courtney 
Pine’s brain. A UK big band, made up entirely of young Black 
players. Yes. At this time. Pine reminds me, Ray Carless was 
running an open workshop in Hackney. Gail Thompson had 
set up her school. Wayne Batchelor and Phillip Bent were 
active in Acton. Cleveland Watkiss had his organisation. But 
there was no scene as we now know it. And Pine, out of 
nowhere - Thompson knew him from John Stevens’s band, 


Pine’s wife-to-be June Guishard thought of the name. The 
first list of potential band-members was scribbled down in the 
back of a reggae van. At the same time, an even more utopian 

Arts (known both as Abibi and TAJA): a Black-run organisa¬ 
tion that could coordinate a rosta of perhaps a hundred 
musicians, and all their different projects. The two of them set 
to. Meanwhile, offered a spot for a big band at the Time 
0«//Camden Jazz Festival by Lindsay Shapiro, Pine began 
ringing round his “heroes”: Carless, Carol Thompson, Juliet 

Saxophonist Carless — today with trombonist/composer 
Fayyaz Virji probably the most senior Warrior - recalls seeing 
documentaries on TAJA before he got involved, and finding 
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FAYYAZ VIRJI 





Jazz Warriors 


the idea nothing less than inspirational: “For what was 
happening at the time, you would wonder, well, do I really 

anywhere. It wasn’t until Courtney came onto the scene chat 
people thought, well, there could be something in it. I never 
thought that public opinion could be changed, but it was. The 
media wanted it, and they did it. And that made other 
musicians say, well, if Courtney can do it, then I can.” 

Warriors-the-Idea and Warriors-the-Practical-Project were 
two different things from the off. Which is where much of the 
argument arises. When Gail Thompson says she was in from 
the start, she means the start of the practical project, with 
Courtney and Ray and June already all involved. Carless also 
makes this distinction: “I was there at the beginning of 
making things happen. I wasn’t on the original hype, I was 
there at the next wave of the hype!” 

Thompson was in charge of arrangements (she contacted 
composer Virji) and PR: "Nobody specifically started the Jazz 
Warriors and it pisses me off when I see ‘Courtney Pine, who 
started the Jazz Warriors.’ He never! He didn’t have the 
experience anyway. He was only 21, and he’d never led his 
own band before. How’s he going to get a big band together, 
answer me that? I always wonder why I get left out — it pisses 
me off, because I put a lot of work into it. I don't want any bad 
feelings. But the press always get it wrong.” 

Trumpeter Colin Graham, who’d never heard of Pine until 
Carless rang him, also emphasises charts as the sign of the 
group’s practical genesis: “Fortunately there were guys like 
Fayyaz who from the very start had material. And experienced 
p>eople like Harry Beckett soon came in, who’d been writing 
for a long time. If we’d had a major problem with material, I 
don’t know what would have happened, because you need 
material to keep people interested. But between Fayyaz and 
Harry and ultimately Courtney’s composing, that’s how we 
managed to get the group off the ground. And we already had 
the gigs lined up, so we had an incentive to get started before a 
certain date. All those factors really helped the band get 
serious about what they were doing.” 

The first show was at the Albany in New Cross, followed by 
Camden. In 1986, the year Courtney got onto the cover of 
Wire in a little red beret, the year Art Blakey came over and 
gave masterclasses to one and all, Gail Thompson parted 
company with the Warriors, for good or ill. “You’ve got 22 
black men and one black woman, and so there’s ego prob¬ 
lems,” she says now. 

In mid '87, Antilles offered the Warriors a deal - for one LP 
only, at Abibi’s insistence. Out Of Many, One People is the 
scruffy, striking document of an idea-in-progress. It already 
sounds unique; in feet it shows enormous promise, especially 
in the composition. It really does reflect something of the 
backgrounds and collective experiences and ideals of the 
members. And it doesn’t depend on Big Names to sell it. 
Courtney — as he insists he always wanted to be — is well in the 
background. 

But after the LP things went quiet and kept quiet. Most 


Warriors and ex-Warriors don’t seem to know exactly what 
went wrong. They say, vaguely, that Antilles had no clear 
plans (Antilles points out it did a good job promoting the LP, 
as indeed it did; beyond this, it had no hand in what were, 
after all, Abibi’s affairs). Just as vaguely, they tend to blame 
Abibi, out of its depth in the difficulties of organising so big a 
group. Key Warriors, with commitments elsewhere, returned 
to find no one was watching the shop. 

The deliberately open-ended structure began to unravel. 
Apart from an Arts Council/Contemporary Music Network 
tour in 1988, no significant events followed the LP. Carless 
left at this point, convinced the whole thing was doomed. 
Warriors-the-Idea was an enormous, visionary thing, the 
figurehead of the Abibi movement. Warriors-the-Practical- 
Project would always turn out to be secondary, somehow, a 
mere promotional device, a jumping-off stage for musicians on 
the way to the top. It transcended the career-plans and 
ambitions of any of its leading figures, and so none of them 
dared (or deigned) to be seen to steer it. 

In spite of everyone’s good intentions, its two modes of 
existence - visionary and practical - appeared to have become 
terminally unglued. "We had,” says Virji, “to take drastic 
measures, not only to save the band, but to save the concept.” 
When Abibi left the scene, Kevin Robinson and he drafted 
Kate Brooks to come in and guide the band into the open. 


Interlude. Jazz Warriors ’90, again in the teeth of a 
Gail. “It’s a waste of time, a waste of space. That band should 
have been touring the world, should have had albums out, 
should have been in Europe a long time ago. Look at Loose 
Tubes - they’ve done everything, albums out, always in the 
States, in Europe. And the Jazz Warriors is an even more 
marketable product! 

"But Kate Brooks knows nothing about the Jazz scene, she 
comes from a theatre background. I think the whole thing’s 
wrong. That band should have been working all the time and 
had the right people been in charge - like for instance me still! 
— it would have been. There’s no excuse, Mark, none at all. It’s 
not knowing what you’re doing. The jazz world is a specialist 
thing — it’s not easy, you have to know the right people, your 
Fordhams and your Parkers and your Massariks. And ring 
them up and say Hoi! 

“You guys get a hundred press releases on your desk every 
day, don’t you? Until somebody lobbies you, and really pushes 
you, what d’you pick? She doesn’t know what she’s doing! The 
last write-up in Wire was I don’t know when. {Last issue, 
actually - Ed. ) Or Straight No Chaser mag. Those things should 
be littered! Littered!” 

Brooks accepts some of this, though the jibe about theatre 
background she thinks silly: several key figures in music 
promotion today come from a theatre background. “We do 
need to be in Europe, we do need an LP out - but Gail’s not in 
the know. Everybody would like the band to do more, but you 
have to be realistic. It’s no use marketing a product when you 




always criticism of the band’s ensemble work. Since I’ve been 
here, it hasn’t come in for any flak for its musicianship. I want 
the band to be an inspiration! We’re talking about being a 

Carless, who returned to the Warriors (as did several other 
key members) after he saw how Kate Brooks was getting on, 
disagrees sharply with Thompson. "We’re much more orga¬ 
nised and co-ordinated. And the vibe within the band is really 
good.” You’re still not playing terribly often in public. “After 
that Contemporary Music Network tour, nothing seemed to 

tration wasn’t there at all. We’ve only just picked up from 
there. But there’s always going to be dull times. I don’t think 
things happen that quickly. A project can take years to 

“How can (jail Thompson criticise when she doesn’t know 
what’s going on? I think I’m a lot more close to it to know 
what’s happening. I don’t really see the significance of (^1 

three or four years.” 

Britjazz thing). Her attitude - this way of putting it will 
irritate all parties, no doubt - is that of an impatient mum 
trying to galvanise her offspring into excellence by telling 
everyone how useless they are. If she’s to be the wicked 
stepmother/witchqueen of the Jazz Warriors Vision’s Tale, 
well, she’s looking forward to the role. And her big mouth and 

of the most talented hustlers in jazz — or pop generally - ever 
to work in the UK.^ As Courtney acknowledges: “Gail’s 


how shy and self-effacing they all appear to be. The only time 
Virji gets impassioned is when we discuss the passing-by of 
former sax boy-wonder Nigel Hitchcock (“if he’d been a young 
black hip dude, they’d have signed him up!”). The rest of the 

makes it onto the tape. Colin Graham, Carless, flute-player 
Rowland Sutherland, drummer Cheryl Alleyne are studious, 
respectful, thoughtful and polite. Saxist Brian Edwardes is so 
retiring he refused to be interviewed altogether. Hmmmm. 
Aren’t warriors supposed to thrive on war? On clamour, 
glamour, daring confrontation? Carless has an explanation. 

“I think it’s a response to the way we started out. We were 
rugged and raw and there were lots of egos, and that didn’t 
work very well for us. I think it’s a more professional attitude 

aggression to perform. We’re more organised, sensitive and 
sensible. The old aggression was more like inexperience and 
rawness. The band had egos that threatened it. It took the 


breakdown after the tour to sort that out, and Fayyaz and 
Kevin and Rowland got together with Kate, and called these 
people and asked them not to come back.” 

“It’s still similar to when I started, but it’s developed a hell of 
a lot. It’s more cohesive. The balance is right, there’s less loose 
ends. The line-up is more consistent. It was very hard to get 
people together for rehearsal - so it was extremely spontaneous 
what was happening onstage. But people seemed to like chat. 
There was a level of excitement, raw energy, all that kind of 

that it’s tighter, perhaps slicker and very tidy, that in itself has 
also added." 

If they’ve laid the right slices of the past to rest, then they’re 
probably on the right track. But the minefield is all set about 

done recently: every other closet conceals a mouldering corpse. 
Warriors, after all, has to be a viable business, a valuable 

go. Well, since December '89 it’s been a Limited Company. In 

chance of working with people like Henry Threadgill, a 
project that everyone’s pleased with - meeting Threadgill may 
well help get Cheryl Alleyne (the only person to have played 
with Loose Tubes as well as Warriors) to Berklee. As well as an 
EP and a summer tour, a project with Shannon Jackson has 
been finalised, and further projects with similarly potent 
figures are in the pipeline. “I want these young, brilliant 
players to play with the American Greats," says Brooks. “I’d 
also like to take the Warriors to Africa, and work with the 
great modern African figures. Interaction with musicians from 
Latin America, the Caribbean, India. But first America.” 
Warriors is now rich in another generation of just such 
promising players - guitarist Tony Remy, sax-players Patrick 
Clahar and Jason Yarde. (Remy enthused greatly to me about 

offered a player like him.) As well as its own rehearsals, it 

aimed at the future, after all, not the present. And while the 
Big Names may attract wannabe-moths round their fame, 
perhaps it’s in the quieter spaces out of publicity’s glare that 
anything really new and lasting will develop. The AACM 
didn't eat for two decades, as far as anyone can tell. 

Says Colin Graham: “I think we’ve started something, we’ve 
got the ball rolling. And I don’t think it can be stopped. 
Basically the band’s still very young. We made our mark 
doing things that weren’t necessarily as innovative as we 

really. Give us a few more years, and people are going to be 
surprised." 

Says Carless, in conclusion: “It’s important for the band to 
band. It should be an institution. ’’ • 









subscribe! 

and collect a free video! 

Once again we’re opening the box - and inside is this month’s 
star prize! (A moment’s silence for Michael Miles.) 

For every first-time subscriber who spends his or her hard- 
earned money on a dozen Wires, we offer a delightful music 
video for their viewing and listening pleasure! 

Courtesy of our good friends at BMG-RCA Novus, we can 
offer a special pre-release choice of one of four fine videos in 
their new music series. Get up with Kenny G! Hear The 
Neville Brothers Tell It Like It is! Find out what Marcus 
Roberts does in The Shed! Or mash it up with Mr Masekela! 

All you have to do is fill in the subs form in this issue, send it 
in with the appropriate cash or credit card number, and write 
on the back the correct code for the video you want. Do it now 
or face future disappointment! 

the video choice is: 


Tell It Like It Is The News 

Deep In The Shed Marcus 


Neville Brothers 
Hugh Masekela 







hit in the soul 


With only six pages of the Mingus discography left 
after the 30 pages summarised by Jack Cooke last month, you 
might expect this follow-up to be quite short. However it’s 
fairly normal to find artists, once they’re established, moving 
away from the relatively prolific recording pattern of their 

15 years, the remainder of Mingus’s lifespan, is a long time 
with a lot of ups and downs; it was far from being the cliche 
situation of a mature performer milking his marketability 
while his creativity gradually goes down the tubes. 

In fact Mingus’s stock with record companies was so low in 
1964 (partly, of course, because of the amount of earlier 
product easily' available) that the Mingus At Monterey set 
became the first release on his latest attempt to run his own 
label. Although this floundered within a couple of years, its 
most important album was the intended follow-up. Musk 
Written For Monterey 1965, in which Mingus's then current 
quartet with Charles McPherson was augmented by two 
trumpets, tuba (Howard Johnson) and french-horn. The 
writing is by turns either spacious or tight and formal, but the 
performance carries great conviction, especially the bit where 
Mingus is cursing out the players. And the intensity of the 
octet music is relieved by the quartet versions of a bebop 
medley and of what’s described as “Muskrat Ramble" (actually 
■T2th Street Rag”). 

because Jazz itself became so unfashionable in the USA. The 
number of albums for review in Dou^ Beat diminished month 
by month, and the record industry’s money was chasing 
"America’s answer to the Beatles” rather than promoting jazz 
(unless it happened to cross-over like Getz, Morgan and 
Silver). The only documentation of the bassist during this 
period is the 1966 club date excerpted in the film Mingus, 
which culminates in him getting thrown out of his apartment. 
And, shortly after that, he went through a long spell where 
there was metaphorically nobody at home at all; or, more 
literally, Mingus stayed at home and refused to answer the 
door or the phone. 

down was a couple of years ahead of the renewal of interest in 


jazz in the early 1970s. But, after the desultory European 
recordings that marked his resumption of performing, the 
revival of Mingus’s popular reputation began with the extrava¬ 
gant and often exciting big-band date Let My Children Hear 
Music (CBS, 1971). The return to a major label, and to 
producer Teo Macero, allowed for a huge personnel and for 
endless overdubbing, most of which was dropped from the 
finished album. It also encouraged Mingus’s retrospective 

set (these versions sound comparatively grandiose but more 
conventional) and with the inclusion of the composer’s adoles¬ 
cent tone-poem-with-narration "The Chill Of Death". 

The small-group recording of the period which intrigues me 
most is the still-extant, still-unissued live set done at Ronnie’s 
in 1972 with Jon Faddis, mainly because I'd like to hear if it 
was as good as it felt at the time. But what is perhaps more 
remarkable is that, after his habitual reshuffling of the line-up, 
Mingus landed up early the following year with a quintet that 

Pullen, joined for most of 1974 by Hamiet Bluiett. The 
temptation, after all, for most bandleaders at a certain stage of 
their career is to start using sidemen who will perpetuate 
rather than extend the music, and who can flatter but not 
challenge the leader himself. Mingus expressed some ambiva¬ 
lence about this personnel, professing not to care about the 
solo contributions so long as his tunes were played correctly, 
but it’s hard to think of anyone else over 50 (except Miles) who 
surrounded himself with such a heavy crew. 

The crew had been completed by the return of Mingus’s 
right-hand man, drummer Dannie Richmond, who had been 
away working with real heavies such as Joe Cocker and Elton 
John. Regrettably, the quintet with Bluiett was preserved on 
only one release {Mingus At Carnegie Halt, Atlantic 1974), the 
rather dispensable jam-session portion of a concert with guest 
alumni including John Handy and Rahsaan Roland Kirk. But, 
shortly after Bluiett left and was replaced by trumpeter Jack 
Walrath, the potential of this personnel was realised in the 
studio on two highly rewarding discs {Changes One and Changes 
Two, Atlantic 1974). As well as each containing a version of 
the typical Mingus ballad which quickly became one of his 
most-played items, “Duke Ellington's Sound Of Love”, the 
first volume has the amazing “Sue's Changes” inspired by his 






It s True, Jack Daniels Whiskey 
Is No Better Today Than 
When Jack Daniel Created It. 


In 1866, Jack Daniel created the world’s first 
Tennessee sippin’ whiskey. 

Then, for over 120 years, nobody did anything to 
improve it. Today’s Jack Daniel’s has the same rare taste 
as when Mr. Jack first made it. Which means it’s 
still mellowed drop by drop. That’s the way you’ve 
always liked it. So, we promise, we’re still not planning 
any improvements. 
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Charles Mingus 


wife. If a piece like this had been written about me, I know I'd 
feel flattered and at the same time very exposed to public view. 
For it covers a gamut of emotions, necessitating one of 
Mingus's most complex structures, but does so in a way which 
forces the soloists (Adams and Pullen) to stretch themselves 
and the piece to the limits. Because they do, it becomes a 
satisfying whole — both as a portrait and as a piece. 

Although Mingus’s recording career con¬ 
tinued for a further three years, for one reason or another 
everything else was done with enlarged groups. And a pretty 
mixed bag it is. “Music For Todo Modo”, for me, reflects all 
too clearly its origins as film underscore, while the title-piece 
occupying the other side of the same album {Cumbia AndJazz 
Fusion, Atlantic 1977) is Mingus’s last great extended work. It 
answers his retrospective needs, and once again it forms a 
satisfying whole. Its opening Latin sections (doubtless as far 
from genuine cumbia as most Latin-jazz is from the real thing) 
can be related back to "The Story Of Love”, its ‘straight’ bebop 
sections are more like 50s Mingus than typical bop, and its one 
bit of political satire is voiced with the same joyous menace as 
the I960 “Original Faubus Fables”. And, to cap it all, there’s a 
closing guest spot by the long-estranged Jimmy Knepper. 

I remain less impressed by the equally high-profile, large- 
canvas items called “Three Or Four Shades Of Blues” (Atlan¬ 
tic, 1977) and “Three Worlds Of Drums" (Atlantic, 1978), 
the latter recorded after Mingus had to forgo playing the bass, 
directing operations from a wheelchair. Each track is the 
centrepiece of an album and each of them incorporates a 
younger generation of musicians: not only Adams’s replace¬ 
ment Ricky Ford but Larry Coryell, John Scofield and, in the 
case of “Three Worlds", the Brecker Brothers and Steve Gadd. 
But, rather than any side-effects of these particular players, it’s 


the all-star concept and the lack of organic development which 
makes these pieces sink under their own weight. 

Each of the two sets also contains a couple of “greatest hits”; 
of course, the idea of ransacking your back-catalogue may be 
imposed by a record company, and Duke Ellington always 
faced similar demands (and usually complied) every time he 
signed a new contract. These renditions can clearly be seen as 
inferior to the originals, especially for listeners who grew up 
when saxophone was the instrument for jazz (and for Mingus) 
rather than the upstart guitar. Hearing “Better Get Hit In 
Your Soul” and “Goodbye Pork Pie Hat” on the Three Or Four 
Shades album, or “Wednesday Night Prayer Meeting” on Nie, 
Myself An Eye (all with guitar too far forward in the mix) can 
seem fairly ridiculous. And Mingus’s ambivalence surfaced 
again here, blaming his new producer for the results until the 
albums rapidly outsold his earlier work, when he suddenly 
mellowed towards them. To be sure, there are some identifi¬ 
able Mingus characteristics in these performances and, for 
listeners grabbed by them, they can form a bridge to the 
accepted classics. 

They are certainly preferable to the album originally titled 
Lionel Hampton Presents The Music Of Charles Mingus (Who’s 
Who, 1977) and reissued misleadingly as His Final Work. 
Although it consisted of Mingus tunes, he had his hands too 
full coping with the bass (for the last time) to take any part in 
directing the Hampton-originated all-star group which in¬ 
cluded Woody Shaw and Gerry Mulligan. Few artists can 

terminally ill with sclerosis, and there is enough superior 
Mingus music around to keep anyone busy for a while. As this 
two-part article has shown, his output was highly varied and 
variable, but all of it repays listening. The highspots, though, 
are unlike anyone else’s, and worthy of a lifetime’s study. • 


a guide to the records 

You COULD hardly accuse the record companies of 
being too eager to document the second half of Mingus’s 
career, or of being too careful which particular sounds they 
recorded (and kept available). Even the Music Written For 
Monterey 1963, the only album of Mingus from his own labels 
which was not reissued by Fantasy/Prestige, used to be 
exceedingly rare until it was re-pressed by Sue Mingus on East 
Coasting EC 12001; now even this double album has become 
hard to find. 

One of the remakes from this album is the only track from 
Let My Children Hear Music to be currently obtainable. It has 
become the title-piece of The Shoes Of The Fisherman's Wife 
(CBS 460822 1); there might be a little more on the CD 
version, which is not to hand, but the bulk of this compilation 
is drawn from the 1959 Mingus Dynasty sessions. 

Some of the later Atlantics do seem to be available, such as 
Changes One and Changes Two (SD 1677 including “Sue’s 
Changes” and SD 1678, respectively), while Three Or Four 
Shades Of Blue is on SD 1700. The fate of Cumbia And Jazz 


Fusion (SD 8801) seems less certain, whereas the lesser Atlantic 
material such as the 1973 Mingus Moves or the 1978 Me, Myself 
An Eye and Something Like A Bird don’t appear to be around 

Ironically, the Who’s Who album is alive and well on 
Kingdom vinyl (GATE 7016) and on two CD editions, Cleo 
CLCD 5005 (as His Final Work) and Who’s Who 610016 (as 
Last Recordings, which is scarcely more accurate). Perhaps the 
relative availability of this session reflects uncertainty about its 
present ownership, which is often also true of live recordings. 
One example from the first European tour of Mingus’s 
comeback is In Paris 1970 (on an expensive double CD, DIW 
326/327), while the recent issue Live In Chateauvallon 1972 
(France’s Concert FC/CD 134) is something of a curiosity. Just 
as the best track “Diane" is started half-way through (and 
titled “Body And Soul” for some reason), so was Mingus’s 
group depleted by the sudden departure of Jon Faddis and 
Bobby Jones. Better start agitating for the release of the 
Ronnie’s recordings of the full sextet, done by CBS but now 
owned, I believe, by Sue Mingus. 
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Lrfas^ow 

international ® 

jazz /estiva/ 

CAROL KIDD 
MILES DAVIS 
BRANFORD MARSALIS 
BB KING 

DIZZY GILLESPIE 
GEORGE RUSSELL 
MAYNARD FERGUSON 
KRONOS QUARTET 
LEE KONITZ 
WILLEM BREUKER 




Thoughtforfood. 


£1.65p monthly. For a free specimen copy, contaa 
Robert Posner, 51 Beak Street. London W1. Tel: 01-437 9392. 


fiteraryRevieun 


FOR PEOPLE WHO DEVOUR BOOKS. 











































































UTLII 




Jazz Summer Schools 


HAT HUT RECORDS PRESENTS 


The Combo Improvisation Ciinic 

A unique six-day course 
with America's top jazz educators 


This six-day course offers a great opportunity for 
ail musicians - beginners to advanced, front iine 
or rhythm section piayers - to develop their jazz 
skiiis under expert guidance. 


Jazzwise Summer Schools 

(Dept. WR) 2b Gieneagie Mews, 
London SW16 6AE 

Telephone: 01 (081 from 6th May) 769 7725 




.... .... ....... y alone ... 









































































































OPEN AIR JAZZ PROMS 19 


THURSDAY 23rd AUGUST 


Jazz 
at the 
Caz. 


SCOTT HAMILTON • GEORGE CHISHOLM 
JACK PARNELL • SPIKE ROBINSON 
SATURDAY 25th AUGUST 

HUMPHREY LYTTELTON • HELEN SHAPIRO 
ts begin at 7.30pm 
’ickets £9.50 
ce:(0622)35203/4. 
LEEDS CAS . NEAR MAIDSTONE. KENT. 















ECM 


Meredith Monk Book of Days 

Meredith Monk and Vocal Ensemble: Robert Een, Ching Gonzalez, Andrea 
Goodman, Wayne Hankin, Naaz Hosseini, Nicky Paraiso, Nurit Tilles, Johanna 
Arnold, Joan Barber, John Eppler, Toby Newman, Timothy Sawyer 
ECM NEW SERIES 1399 / 839 624 (CD/LP) 

Mikhail Alperin Arkady Shilkloper Wave Of Sorrow 

Mikhail Alperin Piano, Melodica, Voice 

Arkady Shilkloper French Horn, Jagdhom, Fluegelhorn, Voice 

ECM 1396 / 839 621 (CD/LP) 

Edward Vesala Ode To The Death Of Jazz 

Sound And Fury: Matti Riikonen, JormaTapio, JuoniKannisto, Pepa Paivinen, 
Tim Ferchen, Taito Vainio, Iro Haarla, Jimi Sumen, Uffe Krokfors, Edward Vesala 
ECM 1413/843 196 (CD/LP) 

Shankar Pancha Nadai Pallavi 
Shankar Double Violin. Vocals Zakir Hussain TaWa 
Vikku Vinayakram Ghatam Caroline Talam, Sruthi 
ECM 1407 / 841 641 (CD/LP) 



K E 1 T F 
lARRETT 
PARIS 
CONCERT 


Keith Jarrett Paris Concert 

Keith Jarrett Prano 

ECM 1401 /839 173 (CD/LP/MC) 

Markus Stockhausen Simon Stockhausen Jo Thones Apans 
Markus Stockhausen Trumpet, Fluegelhorn Simon Stockhausen 
Synthesizer, Saxophone Jo Thones Acoustic and Bectronic Drums 
ECM 1404 / 841 774 (CD/LP) 



ECM 1411 /841 779 (CD/LP) 


FOR FREE ECM CATALOGUE PLEASE CONTACT: NEW NOTE. UNIT 2. 
ORPINGTON TRADING ESTATE. SEVENQAKS WAY. ORPNGTON, KENTBR53SR. 
TEL: 0689/77884 FBSORD DEALERS ORDER FROM PINNACLE. TEL: 0689/73144 
















Until now, you’ve only 
been able to treasure their recordings. 


















